The Report of the President's Commission on Civil 
Disorders is a valuable and historic document. Its declara- 
tion that the problems of Negroes are caused hy white racism 
is forthright and truthful; and its commitment to integration 
is both welcome and realistic. 


One only hopes that the declarations of the Commission 
will end the long years of talk around these problems and 
move us on to unified and constructive action. Negroes, 
as the Report states, have known in their bones for many 
years the hard facts of their situation in America., Now 
that whites themselves have been bluntly confronted wit^ 
the role they have played in creating and perpetuating chis 
situation, there is nothing left for the entire society to 
do but to get to work on solutions. This ought to be the 
last Report of its kind in America. 


I do, of course, have some criticisms of the Report, 
but what chiefly interests me at this point is that its 
major recommendations incorporate many of those that have 
been made over the past few years by the relevant civil 
rights and liberal leadership. Some of the recommendations: 


. A national, comprehensive an? enforceable 
Open-occunancv law that applies to all housing. 


Development of a national svstem of income 
supplements to provide a basic flcor for the 
economic and social security of all Americans. 


One million new jobs in the public sector of 
the economy over the next three vears; and an 
additional million jobs in the nrivate sector 
7- with the aid of government contracts or tax 
incentives. 


Six million new housing units within five years 
7- 600,000 to be built the first year. 


Elimination of the "man in the house" welfare 
rule, and scrapping of the one-year residency 
requirement for welfare recipients. 


Better teachers in ghetto schools and better 
trained and more compassionate »olicemen on 
ghetto streets. 


Limiting future federal education aid to those 
Schools which have achieved a fixed level of 
integration. 


Neighborhood city halls where ghetto residents 
can get a sympathetic hearing and response to 
their problems. 
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. A national gun-control law. 


. Expansion of the Head Start orogram to 
include younger children. 


. Expansion of most existing programs aimed 
at promoting integration and combatting 
poverty in the ghetto. 


II 


Some of the Report's recommendations are more effective 
than others: I heartily support some, but others annear to 
me to be inadequate and vill not siqnificantly remedy the 
present situation of Negroes. However, the recommendations 
that seem to be most significant are the ones that reflect 
a commitment to full employment, low cost new housing, and 
income maintenance. 


The Report's major deficiencies in these areas are in 

-its lack of cost-analyeis, the slowness with which it urges 
Implementation of programs, and Its failure to call for i he 

destruction of ghettoes and construction of new towns 

with regard to full employment, the Report faile’ to dec 
unequivocally that the government must he the emplover of 
first and last resort for the hard-core poor. 

There is yet another aspect of the national nroblem that 
the Report seems to ignore. Our cities have been shamefully 
neglected: during the last few decades such public facilities 
as education, transportation, health, water suonlv, storm 
sewers, and waste disposal have been deteriorating. Under 
the prodding of the AFL-CIO, the Joint Fconomic Committee of 
Congress drew up an inventory of the needs in those areas 
and found them startling. The needs were so startling, in 
fact, that they will be effectively met only by a planned 


national effort with vigorous federal leadershin and financial 
aid. 


The Joint Economic Committee's inventorv was entitled 
"State and Local Public Facility Needs and Financing,” and 
is an excellent supplement to the President's Commission's 
Report. It seems to me that together they provide the basis 
for the major legislation and national planning that we need. 


One of the strengths of the Joint Economic Committee's 
report is that it attempts to make some estimate of what it 
will take for us to meet our needs, and the benefits, varti- 
cularly in terms of long-range employment, of in fact meeting 
those needs. 
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Let us look at a few specific problem areas and a rough 
estimate.of what it will take to meet the needs in those areas: 


EDUCATION: Over the next ten vears,750,000 new class- 
rooms will have to be built if we are to cope with the present 
backlog of students, future deterioration, and exnected in- 
crease in enrollment. What does this mean in terms of cost? 
It means an expenditure of $5.3 billion in 1975, as comnared 
with $3.7 billion in 1965. And for elementary education 
alone, the cost over the entire ten years totals $42 billion. 
Now higher education: If the growing demand fof higher educa- 
tion is to be met, then state and local governments will 
have to spend $13.9 billion for academic facilities during 
the next decade, and another $6.1 billion to vrovide housing 
and related facilities for the students. Thus, expenditure 
for higher education will have to climb from anproximately 
$1.2 billion in 1964 to nearly $2.5 billion in 1975. 


TRANSPORTATION: To meet the needs estimated for 1975, 
spending for highways, roads, streets, bridges, tunnels, 
airports, marine facilities, mass transit, etc 11 have 
to climb to nearly $18 billion in that year. aes transit 
is especially important if we are to open jobs uo to Negroes 
in the suburbs and end the isolation of dhetto life. 


PUBLIC FACILITIES: Whereas in 1965 we spent $500 million 
on health facilities, by 1975 $13 billion vill be required if 
the health needs of our people are to be adecuately met. 
Moreover in such areas as . sewage and waste disposal, capital 
outlays will have to rise from $385 million and $625 million, 
respectively, to $1.1 billion and $1.2 billion, resnectively, 

n 1975. In the area of public water supply, the needs pro- 
jected for 1975 will require $2.25 billion. 


Writing in the March 1967 issue of the Federationist, 
AFL-CIO economist Marvin Friedman cogently sums up the 
significance of this inventory of American needs. Pointing 
out that the labor force will increase at the rate eal 1.5 
million per year in the next decade, Friedman goes 

"A logical policy would be to see to it that these ‘to EUM 
-- the growing need for jobs and the pressing need for public 
facilities -- are brought together in a planned program. 


"The employment impact of these construction activities 
is substantial. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
estimated that each million dollars spent in this way creates 
approximately one hundred jobs for the year -- about forty 
jobs at the construction site and about sixty jobs in indust- 
fies supplying building material, equipment and services, 


including unskilled and semi-skilled jobs badly needed in 
an automated economy. 


"Moreover, to this must be added the indirect impact -- 
that is, the impact felt as the result of the wages and . 
salaries paid to these workers. As these wages and salaries 
are spent, retail sales are increased and still more jobs 
are created -- in stores and warehouses and in companies 
producing consumer goods. This adds another 50 to 190 full- 
time jobs. 


facility construction is wort! jobs directly crea 
on the construction site and in the production and distri- 
bution of equipment and material, plus somewhere between 
50,000 to 100,000 more jobs as the result of increased sales 
to consumers 


"This would mean that a billion dollars spent on public 


Here, then, is what the AFL-CIO riahtly calls "the 
foundation for a nationwide program...based on federal 
financial and techincal assistance to the state and local 
governments, including federal grants-in-aid and guaranteed 
loans, as well as direct federal aids.” 


Let us turn now to the area of HOUSING. Nationally, 
America requires a housing goal of 2 1/2 million new dwelling 
units each year for the next ten years. There has been no 
significant or substantial construction since World "ar II. 
It follows, therefore, that there has been very little housing 
construction for low-income families since Negroes started 
migrating in larger numbers to the big cities 


Low-Income Housing: Rentals for poor families should 
be not more than $40 - $70 a month. Since the private enter- 
prise cannot provide housing at such cost, public housing 
and public rehabilitation are essential. However in recent 
yearsthe total number of new public dwelling units has been 
only about 30,000 - 40,000 per year. Urban renewal has, in ' 
fact, heen tantanount to Negro removal. urban renewal’ 
program which has bulldozed slum areas has concentrated 
mainly on the construction of commercial buildings and 
luxury high-rise apartments. Relocation of families has 
been neglected or ignored, and there has been virtually 
no replacement of low-rent housina. For these reasons, the 
Commission's estimate of 600,000 new unites ver year is a 
low estimate. I strongly suonort an adequate rent sunvle- 
ment program, but this program should he a supplement to, 
not a substitute for, a major effort to provide new and 
rehabilitated low-rent homes for low-income families. 
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Middle-Income: Another large-scale proaram is needed 
to provide decent housing for middle-income families -- such 
housing to range no higher in rental than $85-$135. Federal 
housing legislation should also make it possible for cooperatives 


nonprofit and limited dividend corporations to acquire 

existing properties. And trade unions, limited dividend 
ons, i and be 

to take part in providing decent housing that lower niddle- 

income families can afford. 


We must have open housing. Residential restrictions 
against Negroes and other minority groups must be put to 
an end. No effort to rebuild our metro»olitan areas can 
be meaningful without onen housing. -And no solution of 
our total housing grievances is possible unless all »eonle, 
regardless of race, religion, or origin, have the legal 
right to buy or rent dwellings that they can afford. 


Regarding urban renewal: The emphasis of this proqram 
must shift from the provision of expensive high-rise con- 
struction; the emphasis should instead be put on homes for 
lower and middle and lower income peonle, balanced neighbor- 
hoods, community facilities and services. Those fanilies 

who are displaced by the elimination of slum housing must 

be helped to find decent accommodation at rents they can afford. 


JORS: The Riot Commission's Report falls short in 

the area of public service jobs as well, urging the creation 
of only 1 million jobs over the next three years. There is 
now before Congress a bill by Congressman O'Hara of Michigan 
and 76 associates to provide Federal State and local agencies 


those who are unemployed or seriously underemployed. Senator 


narrowly defeated. However, this year he has again introduced 
legislation calling for jobs and job training for 2.4 million 
hard-core unemployed over the next four years. I believe 
both Senator Clark's and Congressman O'Hara's bill should be 
supported, I am somewhat disappointed that the Commission 


did not recognize the existence of either piece of legislation. 


Iv 


RURAL AND FARM POVERTY: Our farms and those who work 
on them have been sorely neglected. Millions of acres have 
been retired from production, and millions of people who 
make their living off the farms have been forced off the 
land. They have drifted into underemployment and novertv 
elsewhere. On a family or per capita basis, the concen- 
tration of poverty is about 2 1/2 times as high in agriculture 
as in nonfarm areas. Despite improvements in farm income 
during 1965, per capita farm income from all sources in 
1965 was only $1610, and per capita income from farm sources 
only $1060, compare with per capita nonfarm income of $2800. 
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In light of this situation, a long-range full-emnloyment, 
production and purchasing power budget for agriculture is 
essential. The Freedom Buóget for All Americans, published 
by the A. Philip RandolohInstitute, develops such a farm 
budget. Its features are: 1) Goals to assure adequate, 
balanced and pleasant diets for the U.S. poor through ex- 
panded food stamp and other distributional programs. 

2) Goals to eradicate farm poverty, and to bring farm families. 
very close to parity of incomes with others by 1975. 4) And 
goals for improved public services in rural areas with respect 
to education, health, subsidized housing, and social security 
and welfare payments. 


The achievement of these goals depends upon a complete 
reversal of recent and current attitudes toward farm outlays 
in Federal expenditure. Heretofore, most of the money spent 
under the farm program has not consumed our economic resources; 
it has merely distributed them so that the farm population 

has received a larger share than it otherwise would, even 
though a totally inadequate share. This has been beneficial 
to the rest of the society; it has protected the whole 

economy from the catastrophic declines in farm incomes and 
prices which used to spark general economic downturns. 


Other related farm goals are: (a) Programs of resource 
Conservation and replenishment to provide millions of jobs, 
and, as in the case of housing and urhan reneval, to provide 
a high product of relatively less-skilled jobs. (b) Programs 
for the relief of "distressed areas" massive and comprehensive 
enough to embrace full-scale efforts at economic development. 


v 


COST ANALYSIS: 
of what it would cost 
foregoing areas with a 


We must have a time table and an analysis 
to institute programs in all of the 


The Freedom Budget is based on the assumption that an 
expenditure o^ only 6 percent of the national budget would 
suffice to realize specified goals. 
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reasonable in light of early postwar exoerience as well 
as in most recent years. 


As to financing, the economists who drew up the Freedom 
Budget (men like Leon Keyserling and Vivian Henderson) esti- 
mated that if its provisions were enacted, the federal govern- 
ment would receive an additional eight to ten billion dollars 
a year on the average during the next decade even without 
raising the rates which existed in October 1966. This sum, 
amounting to some 400 to 500 billion dollars more for the 
decade as a whole would more than cover the cost of the 
increased federal.outlays cailed-for bw tHe program. 


But would the program, or another like it, be inflationary? 
A look at our economic history may be helpful here. The two 
periods of serious inflation in recent times were World War II 
and its reconvernion aftermath, and the Korean War era (1950-51 
specifically). Those inflationary movements could have been 
checked much more effectively by higher taxes during "orlà 

War II, a less precipitate ending of controls following the 
war, and by a prompter imposition of controls during the 
Korean war. But let us leave these matters aside. Nobody 

said during those wars that we should cut back on what we 
needed least. Today the President is attempting to raise taxes 
to pav for the war in Vietnam while cutting back on the war 
against poverty. It is a question of priorities, not o 
inflation, and in the present case the priorities are being 

set in an immoral and costly fashion. 


Even before the Vietnamese var our national economic 
policies and our campaign against inflation served to re- 
distribute income in the wrong direction -- to hurt those 

who needed help the most, and to help those most who did 

not need our help at all. Then, in the period 1962 through 
1965, instead of investing in massive social programs, we 

cut taxes to stimulate the economy. Yet by 1966 there had 
emerged a growing recognition that the investment boom in 
plants and equipment had become excessive and now constituted 
the main inflationary danger. And so taxes were ra: No 
doubt a large part of our iricréasec output and job opportunities 
resulted from the tax cut, but ve could have been better served 
had a different balance between tax cuts and increased federal 
spending been achieved. If it should prove impossible to carry 
forward the priorities we have stressed without tax increases, 
we should increase taxes by whatever amount may be necessary. 
But the burden must be placed where it can easily be borne 
instead of being hung on the necks of the downtrodden. 


Iv 


THE 1968 ELECTIONS AND THE SOUTH: All of this, naturally, 
has significance for the 1968 elections, since the passage of 
needed legislation to implement the Riot Commission's Report 
depends on our electing or re-electing a majority of liberal ^ 5 
congressmen. b 


Perhaps the key to the election of such a liberal congress 
lies in the South. Negroes in the South can therefore vlav a 
major role in determining the outcome of the elections, as well 
as the future of social legislation, because this year more o 
then will be able to vote than at-anv tine since the Peconstruc- 
tion. i ` ` 


The chances of achieving massive social legislation will 
depend largely on whether the labor, liberal and civil rights 
movenents can jointly remain at the center of a coalition whose 
political, economic and social objectives can brina about a 
reordering of our economic and social nriorities. 


This implies, of course, that white liberal and trade 
union workers will be exnected to take substantially the 
same position regarding the outcome of the 1968 elections as 
the black population. It is only right that this should be 
So because the organized white worker and the unorganized white 
poor are exploitedfrom the same quarters as are Negroes. They 
are, in different ways, both nlagued bv racism, the Neqro as 
victim and the white workina poor as helpless nlovs in the 
economic and political interests of a demagogic racist system. 
The outcome is the sane- white worker and white poor are set 
at the throatsof black worker ane black noor, while the ex- 
Dloitative interests of businessmen and politicians prosper. 


Both black and white in 


As I said in a recent article in Commentary maqazine, 
the civil rights movement has made qreat strides in winning 
in the South and, by taking vantage of those victories, 
‘Negro can nov play an imnortant part not only 
ight but in affecting the nature of 


to register and educate voters, for an increase in the per- 
centage of Negro regi 


egr gistrants will inevitablv mean a arowth 
of Negro political power, 


This new political nower, however, cannot by itself 
transform either the South or the rest of American politics. 
If will have, in the South as well as in the North, to seek 
ovt allies and create a new majority consisting of labor, 
liberal and other proaressive forces. 


From what we have been able to observe, and from some 
of our own experiences, there are no more promising allies 
of this new political power than the labor and liberal move- 
ments. And if Negroes were to register, organize themselves 
and make alliances with these two movements, then there could 


would be an effective counterbalance both to the reactiona 
on the far right and the alliance of Dixiecrats and Repub 
Viewed in this perspective, a dynamic Negro political move- 
ment would make an enormous contribution to solving the problems 
of the black ghettoes in the entire society. Such a oolitical 
forcé cannot emerge without a clearly defined economic progran 
for all Americans. 


his was one of the thoughts in the mind of A. Philip 
Randolph when he insisted that the Freedom Budget be drawn 
up so that it would apply to every citizen and not just to 
Negroes, But the point has only begun to be made. “And 
there is a crying need right now for Negroes to lay the basis 
for a qualitatively new civil rights thrust. Black people 
must ideed organize black people and assert their rightful 
power, but this can only be done if there is a seriou 
practical political strategy and a social and dooa ' program. 


But let me return to the implications of the 1968 
elections. Next year, the United States comes to a fork 
in the road. We confront not just rhetorical but also real 
political and social prospects of returning to vesterday -- 
or, what amounts to the same thing, of standing still while 
the world keeps moving and our internal problems deepen. 


Looking back over the past seven or eight years, we can 
see that far too little has been done to eradicate poverty 
and resolve the basic contradictions of the society. But 
important beginnings were made; historic commitments were 
undertaken -- in civil rights, poverty, minimum wages, 
education, civil liberties and so forth. Indeed, just to 
speak of the '60s in American life is to denote not only 

a point in time but a resurgent spirit of social reform. 


t was not decreed from above by the Kennedy or Johnson 
Administrations. It emanated from concerted action bv thou- 
sands, even millions of Americans. They were determined 
that this society should achieve justice and equality in 
the second half of the 20th Century. And the organized 
political base of this determination has been the labor- 
Negro-liberal coalition and the creative dynamism that 
emerged from activity in the South. 


The achievements of the 1960s represent the greatest 
advances in social legislation since the New Deal, but no 
one suffers from the illusion that the gains have been adequate 
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to the need. In fact, the turmoil in our cities -- and 

the confusion in our political life -- are signs that, 

having made a beginning, we have not gone far enough. We 
have gone far enough to arouse expectations but not to satisfy 
them -- and that is a dangerous thing to do. 


Nonetheless, it is hard for me to understand the view, 
now fashionable in some quarters, that to make more nrogress 
requires the denial of progress already made. This view not 
only dishonors our own struggles and the sacrifices they 
entailed; it also blurs political vision and saps political 
will. For if the gains of recent years are worthless, why bother 
to defend them against conservative and reactionary assaults? 


But much more is involved in the 1968 elections than 
the preservation of past victories. The road ahead is much 
longer than the distance we have come. At stake is whether 
we shall travel that road, and at a faster pace, or be de- 
toured onto a path that leads back whence we came. 


, „This country boasts resources, human and technological, 
which no land in the history of mankind ever had or dreamed 
of having. We can perform miracles in practically every 
fields As we have sent vehicles to explore the atmosphere 
SE our citi, "C can make devices to cleanse the atmosphere 
2 ies. We can not only abolish slums and poverty 

ut reconstruct the face of the nation. 


Will we build new slums into this second America, or 
pur canara housing for all its inhabitants? Vill we 
meanincfui sent unemployment into this second America, or 
Crowded, ingore with good pay for all? "ill we build over- 
America! “nferior and segregated schools into this second 

a, Or quality, integrated education? Will public 


These qui i 4 
ballots in Tseo igna m Mot be explicitlystated on the 
Hed ey will be ans " 
perhaps decisively for e guleiarto Answered nonetheless, 


is No parallels are disconcerting. As in 1876, there 

with the cauce many whites a weariness end disillusionment 
use of the Negro, As in 1876, when the con- 

s e excesses of Negro nolitician: 

in the Reconstruction sovermments, so today the riote ere 
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used to deny the Negro an equal place in American society. 


In 1876 they said: "We fought a bloody war to free 

the Negro. Must we also give him 40 acres and a mule?’ Todav 
they sa “We have given the Negro the right to eat at our 
lunch counters. Must we also give him a job so he can afford 
a hamburger?” As Southerners know (better than the rest of 
us), had the answer been "Yes" in 1876, the cuestion would not 
have arisen in 1967. And if it is not answered affirmatively 
in 1968, it will be with us in the year 2000. 


I do not mean that a victory of the right wing in 1968 

woua” lead to the reimposition of leqal segregation and dis- 
ination, or the disfrachinement of Negro voters. But it 

1 and economic staqnation in which 

EN existing problems will fester and multiply. After all, 

H though the Eisenhower Administration did not consciously 

egislate the slums into existence, the priorities and policies 

it followed encouraged the spread of, and further dterioration 

in. the slums of the nation. 


" The nation simply cannot afford -- and the Neqro gra labor 
east of all -- a return to conservative me, even in 


expense of mass transit. of subsidized suburban eprawl a 

ERS Supenme of urban reconstruction; of Puleetrbilancing at 

the expense of starved school systems; of soaring profit 

2 pense of wages and salaries: of lucrative technologica 
ampage at the expense of jobs and human dicnitv. 


ponnera a prospect can -- and must -- be averted. Just as we 

Ro de ne pormous technological resources for social orogress, 

o ate Possess potentially overvhelmina political resources 
advancement, We have a powerful labor movement, the 

larges 2t organized social force in the country. It has 

acquired increasing exverience and sophistication in political 
'conomic action in the past generation. It is on the verge 

of even greater growth, particularly in the South. 


"M He have in the 10 percent of the ponulation renresented 
y the Negro people another consistent force for social re- 
form. In the urban centers the Hearo vote hes proven deci 
in important contests. And in the South, where Negro voting 
is on the rise, dramatic political shifts have taken place. 

The power of the Dixiecrats can now be undermined at its source. 


ive 


ve have seen a resurgence of liberalism in the midéle 
among professional, technical, and academic people. 
Many religious ,grouns have displayed an awareness of social 
problems, and need for solving them, such as we have not n) 
Seen in a very ous time. I 
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While many elements of middle-class liberalism are 
in a state of disarray and uncertainty, they nonetheless 
represent an enormous potential for progress in our poli- 
tical and social life. That potential will be severely 
tested in 1968. And the results depend largely on the 
ability of the labor,liberal and civil rights movements 
to project strong leadership around clear issues. 


If all these forces could be brought together and 
united behind common objectives, then I am convinced 
they could prevail against all the obstacles to progress 
now being created. For proof, we need only look back to 
the historic victories of the liberal coalition between 
1963 and 1965 -- including the smashing defeat of 
Barry Goldwater and the Dixiecrat Republican coalition 
of 19 


But as powerful as the liberal forces can he, a 
number of factors have contributed to delaying or weaken- 
ing the union among them that is indispensable for a sure -- 
and even easy -- victory for all of us. 


The first factor is the Viet Nam war. The tragedy 
here is not that there are disagreements over the purposes and 
conduct of the war, for such disagreements are inevitable in 
so complex a war. It is, rather, that the disagreements 
threaten to weaken the liberal coalition in its struggle for 
domestic progress. Thus, instead of resisting conservative 
efforts to use the war as an excuse for cutting back the war 
on poverty, many liberals are fighting among themselves and 
with the labor movement. 


Indeed, some liberals unwittingly assist the rightwing 
by arguing that such programs as the"Freedom Budget” must 
be shelved until the war in Viet Nam is over. Only their 
proposals for ending the war distinguish these liberals 
from Senator Dirksen. 


of the riots, the disunity within the civil rights movement 
and the white backlash. 


The second factor weakening our coalition grows out 


The divisions within the civil rights movement are 
irreconcilable. They cannot, should not and must not 
be glossed over, patched up or concealed in the interest 
of preserving the facade of unity. Some important disagree- 
ments existed all along, but they did not challenge the 
fundamental principles on which the movement was based 
=~ democracy, integration, opposition to racism in all its 
form. These principles are today rejected and their advocates 
reviled by a fresh crop of adventurist demagoques and 
apostles of violence who claim to speak for the black masses 
but consistently demonstrate their inability to attract or 
organize mass support. For such support they substitute 
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intimidation, sensationalism and authoritarian political 
styles. And, in making this substitution, they have the 
full cooneration of the mass media. 


It would be a mistake, however, to dismiss the Ran 
Browns and Stokely Carmichaels, for thev do articulate 
the growing frustration, anger and bitterness of the chettos. 
These feelings have been created hv broken promises, hv the 
failure of government programs to live up to their rhetoric. 
The rightwing vill exploit this failure: it vill call for 
the promises to be revoked. All of us must see to it that 
the promises are fulfille 


Throughout the Mearo's strugcle, the labor an? liberal 
forces have been obvious anë natural allies: the enemies 
of one have traditionally been the enemies of other. Now 
that the Negro's struggle for legal and constitutional rights 
has largely been won, and his attention has turneé towar 
social and economic ecualitv, his alliance with labor nove- 
ment becomes more crucial. For while he finds that many 
grouns in society are »renarec to support his constitutional 


More needs to be done, however, to educate legroes and 
liberals as to labor's economic program. The Wall Street 
Journal has already noted with satisfaction that underlying 
the strident Black Power ideolocv is an economic conservatism 
with which hig business should he sympathetic. The emohasis 
is on self-help and local initiative, as acainst political 
action and national economic »olicies. Tt is not surnrising 
that the Rlack Power Conference in Newark was financed bv 
Bell Televhone and other larqe corporations, Another comnany 
aüvertises in a full nage that its hirin practices are 

the American "av to Black Power." Needless to sav, these 
activities are counled with a propaganda cannaign which 
blames the unions for discrimination in employment. 


The discontent in our black communities, if it is not 
to take a politically as well as literally structive 
form, must be channeled into constructive action for eco- 
nomic reform. The"Freedom Rucaet,” which emhodies the Negro 
and labor economic nrogram, is a start, hut "ore needs to 
be done to ronecanfa and the 


pseudo-economics of Black Pover. 


Even more important, no doubt, is the educational 
work that must be done in the white cowunitv and anong 
trade union rank and file, ac well as among Negroes caining 
the franchise in the South. This is not an easy task: I 
do not have the final answer as to how to qo about it. 
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But somehow it must be done. The white worker must be 

made to look behind the riots and beyond the Rap Browns 

to the essential, underlying econonic and political interests 
which bind him, as a white American, to the Negro's aspirations. 


And so the nation moves toward 1968, a year of 
historic importance, in a mood of confusion, unrest and 
uncertainty. Exploiting Viet Nam and the Negro's agony, 
the rightving to Jauncha 1f 

ful, it will profoundly alter the direction of American 
politics and most grievously set back the Negro. What 

it has neither talent nor nower to do is to resolve the 
fundamental problems in American society. It can only 
prolong and exacerbate them: it can only twist the country 
out of shap 


There is no alternative to the programs that. liberals, 
labor and civil rights forces pronose and which they are 
committed to fight for. And the country has no choice 

but to implement the recommendations, and similar ones, 
made by the President's Commission on Civil Disorders. 


VII 


In 1965, Whitney M. Young of the National Urban Leaque 
called for a domestic "arshall Plan for the elimination of 
poverty in our society. One of those who welcomed Mr. Young's 
proposal was Mr. A. Philip Randolph who immediately called 
together a number leading liberals and economists to formu- 
late a broad program that would include a cost analysis. 

This program was published in October of 1966 as the Freedom 
Budget for all Americans. 


We still believe that a series of disconnected projects, 
lacking a total overall planning and realistic cost analysis 
may in the long run do as much harm as good, since such an 
approach raises aspirations beyond the canability of such 
piecemeal methode to meet them. 


efore, we reaffirm the major proposals of the 
Freedom | Budget which were: 


1. To provide full employment for all who 
are willing and able to work, including 
those who need education or training to 
make then willing and able. 


To assure decent and adequate wages to 
all who work. 


To assure a decent living standard to 
those who cannot or should not work. 
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4. To wipe out slum ghettos and provide 
decent homes for all Americans. 


5. To provide decent medical care ani 
adequate educational opportunities 
to all Americans, at a cost they can 
afford. 


6. To purify our air and water and deve- 
lop our transportation and natural resources 
on a scale suitable to our arowing needs. 


7. To uifité sustained” full-embloymemt 
with sustained full production and 
high economic growth. 


The Commission Report now gives all of us an opportunity 
within a new framework to push vigorously for the total elimi- 
nation of poverty and racism in this society. And we believe 
every individual and group in the society can play a role 

in using this report for the achievement of those ends. 


We therefore recommend the following forms of action- 
1. That the urban coalitions and the Leadershio 
Conference on Civil Rights should be encouraged to introduce 
legislation for the impl tion of the 
of this report. 


2. That Congress be pressured to act on a national 
scale, since no city or state has adequate funds to meet 
the demands made in the report. 


3. That the 47 liberal Congressmen and the 3 liberal 
Senators who were defeated in the 1966 elections be re- 
elected. Their defeat in 1966 remains the significant 
difference between the very creative 89th Congress and 
the 90th which has cut back on fundamental programs. 
Therefore no group or individual can argue that there is 
nothing to be done to encourage implementation. The job 
is to work in.the areas of.voting and voter registration. 
And the aim shouíd be not only to replace the 50 liberals 
who were defeated in 1966, but also to elect additional 
liberals to Congress. 


4. That the President be asked to enlist the power 
and prestige of his office in support of the recommendations. 
And also that the society should pressure the President to 
introduce legislation in Lehalf of the recommendations. 


This report gives all concerned an ovnortunity 
to conduct a balanced election campaign, emphasizing not 
only international but also domestic issues. One of the 
greatest tragedies of the present campaign would be if we 
permitted it to become a single issue -- Vietnam ~- 
campaign. Therefore, pressure should be put on all candi- 


Rg 
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dates to state their views clearly on the implementation 
of this report. It is imperative that we avoid the fiasco 
of 1952 when "r. Eisenhower vas elected on a sincle issue 
campaign -- stop the rea in Korea. At that time "r. 


date exclusively keloren to international questions. 
for eight vears he did practically nothing on ĉomestic 
issues affecting poverty anc racism. Those eight years 

of inaction contributed substantially to the present crisis 
in which the societv now finds itself. 


